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MEMOIR OF FRANCES MARIA EELLY. 
i 


Happy nature, wild and simple. 


O’Keere, 
* a «€ 


In early life her parents’ pride ; 
And as she older grew, 

Her kinsmen’s love, and eke beside 
Their hope and succour too ' 


oe 


Tuis lady, who has deservedly obtained the appellation of 
The Child of Nature, was born at Brighton, on the 15th 
of December, 1790: her father (the late Mr. Mark Kelly), 
was in the army, retired ou half pay, and died about three 
years since, in France. 

The “‘ little FaNNy”’ was designed for the profession, 
of which she is now the greatest ornament, from her in- 
fancy; and was articled to Michael Kelly, her uncle, 
under whom she studied music and singing ; but she had 
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no natural aptitude for either; her ear, when a child, 
being intolerably incorrect, and her voice wild and un- 
certain. Her celebrated master was, however, deter- 
mined to persevere ; and in two years she became suffi- 
cient mistress of the vocal art, to join in the chorusses, 
&c. In 1800, she was one of the chorus singers:at Old 
Drury, and also played a few little parts that her age and 
stature enabled her to assume. 

From this period, she commenced studying the theory 
of her profession; was a diligent attendant at the 
theatres, and a great admirer of Mrs. Jordan’s acting. 

In 1807, under the advice of her uncle, she made a pro- 
vincial essay at Glasgow, where, though her timidity re- 
tarded her progress, she became a considerable favourite : 
she, even at this early period of her dramatic career, 
evinced that intimate knowledge of the human heart, over 
which she has now attained a complete mastery. 

Iu the summer of 1808, Mr. Colman engaged her for 
the Haymarket, where she would have met more imme- 
diate success, had not her timidity rendered her efforts 
nearly nugatory. Mr. Colman, it is said, engaged our 
heroine to supply the place of her half sister, Mrs. 
Mathews, who was then about quitting the stage ; * but 
Miss KELLY remained quite unnoticed at the little theatre, 


* Mrs. Mathews, formerly Miss Jackson, was the 
daughter of Mrs. Jackson, who married Mr. Mark Kelly. 
Miss Jackson was led to the altar by the facetious Charles 
Mathews, Esq., in 1803. Perhaps the connexion, for it 
is not a relationship, thus existing between our heroine 
and the great mimic, has been one of the most fortunate 
circumstances in Mr. Arnold’s managerial career. Mrs. 
Mathews did not quit the stage till 1810, though she had 
long previously determined to do so. 
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and the public, perhaps, would never have been delighted 
by the exertions of her splendid talents, had not Mr. 
Arnold’s judgment induced him to select her for a mem- 
ber of his company, at the English Opera House. 

The utility of an actress like our heroine, now became 
manifest ; and the ‘‘ burnt out’? company requested her 
aid, when they went from Drury to the Lyceum. 

In June, 1810, we find her literally making something 
out of nothing, in the character of Beatrice, in Sir James 
Bland Burgess’s precious amalgamation yclept, Z'ricks 
upon Travellers ; and she imparted an effect to a stupidly 
written song, beginning, 


*¢ Stand aside, Sir, I pray,” 


that was really astonishing. [n Brunette, in the defunct 
melo-drama of Yes or No, she shewed powers of another 
description ;—she also succeeded to Madame Storace’s 
character in Falee Alarms, and shove the brighter, from 
comparison with her celebrated predecessor.—This sea- 
son Miss KEe..y fully asserted her claim ; and the papers 
that had borne witness to the ‘‘ ame insipidity’’ of her 
incipient efforts, now rang peals of treble post majors in 
her favour. 

During 1810, Mr. Phillips, the Dublin vocalist, paid his 
addresses to our heroine; but the intimacy suddenly 
ceased, “ whether the gendeman grew tired of the lady, 
or the lady did not know her own miud,” we shall not 
pretend to determine. 

In 1811, her performance in M. P., or The Blue Stock- 
wg, extracted a warm eulogy from ‘‘ the bard of the 
Emerald Isle ;’’ and she now joined Drury-Lane Com- 
pany, and played an extensive variety of business. 
Nothing material occurred to our heroine, until some 
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years afterwards; whilst sustaining the character of 
Nanny, in Modern Antiques, a gentleman, the rejection 
of whose addresses by our heroine had occasioned his 
complete mental alienation, tired at her from the pit :—the 
bullet passed over the head of herself and Mr. Knight, 
who yas on the stage with her, and lodged in the back 
of the scene. All was consternation in the house: Mr. 
Knight stood one moment completely motionless ;—Miss 
Ke ty fell into his arms,—her cry awakened his recol- 
lection, and he immediately carried her offthe stage. —The 
offender was secured ; he seemed perfectly collected, and 
stated neglected love to have excited him to the act. 
On his examination, it appeared, that he had addressed 
several letters to our heroine, which, of course, as the 
production of a stranger, she never replied to ;—he had 
never had a personal interview with her.—As there ap- 
peared no doubt of his derangement, he was dealt with 
according to the laws respecting lunatics, and will, 
doubtless, end his days in Bedlam. 

This instance of a man falling in love with, and per- 
petually annoying an actress with paper pellets of passion, 
though he has never been introduced to her, is not a soli- 
tary one. We are well aware of the fact, that ever since 
the year 1815, a gentleman has regularly attended all the 
metropolitan performances of Miss Stephens, sitting 
generally in the third or fourth row of the pit; and the 
instant the opera concluded, quitting the house, and 
placing himself at the stage-door of the theatre, to catch 
a glance of the Syren, as she passed to her carriage. Yet, 
he never presumed to address her. To such a pitch of 
enthusiasm was he carried, that he has gone as far as 
Spswich, and we believe, once, even to Dublin, in hopes 
of meeting the lady, if she by chance walked forth to en- 
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joy the country scenery. For the truth of this tale, we 
positively pledge ourselves. 

But to return to our heroine :—a few moments after 
this attack had been made upon her, she declared her 
readiness to resume her character, though strongly ad- 
vised to suffer the farce to be changed; she, however, 
with a propriety and resolution few of the other sex 
would have shewn,* ‘‘ screwed her courage to the sticking 
place,” and came forward, amidst a welcome, not merely 
of hands, but of voices and tears; we never saw a more 
affecting, yet pleasing, sight: little Knight, too, received 
his modicum of approbation. 

The circumstances we have just narrated, are suffi- 
ciently extraordinary ; but, wonderful to say, an attack of 
a similar nature, and under almost parallel circumstarces, 
was made upon Miss Ketty at Dublin.—Mr. Callaghan, 
(subsequently Captain Carlos Callaghan, the gentleman, 
whose affair with the petit maitre ogling clergyman, 
(clergyman ! well, he is one by the bishop’s grace,) ex- 
cited so much indignation and commiseration,) was upon 
the stage at the time, and, we believe, received some in- 
jury ; be that as it may, his manly conduct acquired him 
many friends at Dublin; and the interference of Miss 
KELLy afterwards obtained him an engagement at the 
English Opera House, where he appeared as Don Cesar, 
in The Castle of Andalusia. 

Miss KELLy escaped unhurt, however, through all her 

** Moving accidents of flood and field :” 
we say of flood, for she was once on a voyage to Ireland, 


* We remember Mr. Abbott, of Covent-Garden, when 
Comer, dy accident, cut his cheek in a combat, (a mere 
seratch,) screaming out like a sixteen-er, at Mrs, Slum- 
min’s seminary. 
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when the captain thought it twenty to one, that she would 
be enabled to feel, as well as sing—‘‘ Full fathom five,” in 
common with the rest of the company. 

At Drury, Miss Ketty has never held that prominent 
station that she fills at the English Opera; and, we be- 
lieve, her own temper, and exactions as to parts, rather 
than salary, have occasioned her absence for the last few 
seasons. Elliston is bad enough, and though we have no 
doubt that he has used her very ill, (for whom does he not 
use so ?) yet we are inclined to think she is self-discarded 
fromm the national theatre. 

Of this lady’s private character, it is pleasurable to 
speak: we know that she not only ministered to her 
father’s wants, but restricted her own comforts to find 
funds for his extravagance. ‘The calls of a gamester are 
unceasing ; but Miss KeLty’s purse was always open to her 
parent. He ultimately closed his career, by destroying 
himself at Paris. Miss Ketry has a brother in the navy, 
for whom, we are told, she has alsodone much; and, we 
believe, her mother-in-law has always found her a tender 
and affectionate friend. 

Ofthis lady’s dramatic powers we know not how to 
speak : weconsider her, in one word, the greatest actress 
we ever beheld. We have seen her Lydia Languish with 
delight, though the perfect fine lady is certainly a little 
out of her reach ; yet, even in those characters, who, of the 
present day, but Mrs. Davison, can compete with her? 
In domestic tragedy, such as Zorayda, Annette, &c., she is 
perfectly unapproachable. These assumptions are all 
feeling—all nature; and every single tone is worth an 
ocean of high-flown tragedy. When Miss Buggins (alias 
Miss Hammersley,) threw up Mandane in Artaxerrs, 
our heroiue assumed it, and though her voice is thin, and 
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of a very bad quality, she acquitted herself admirahly.— 
How she executed the “ Soldier tired,’’ those who did 
not hear her, might ask, with amaze; but execute it she 
did, and that with precision and extraordinary effect. Her 
romps leave us no room to regret Mrs. Jordan’s loss. 
Her waiting-women are inimitable ; and from what we 
have seen of her performance at provincial theatres, we 
are absolutely of opinion, she could sustain the first tragic 
characters better than any actress now in the metropolis. 
When we say this, we are aware that her voice is not of 
a nature tu aid her in forcible assumption ; but we care 
little for the weakness of the organ of speech, when we 
know the strength of the mind that regulates its tones. 

Miss Ketiy has shewn already a versatility that no other 
woman, in our memory, ever did; but she has powers 
yet unawakened, and if managers give her the opportunity, 
she has yet in reserve a rich vein of talent, of the ex- 
istence of which they are actually totally unaware. The 
drawbacks on her performance are waut of great physical 
power, (for her voice is not particularly weak,) and the 
genera! flatness of her features, that ill accord with the 
received notions of herviues. 

Being generally called The Child of Nature, many per- 
sons imagine that she always acts on the immediate im- 
pulse of the moment—this is not the fact; a perfect pic- 
ture is not produced at a sketch: and whilst we are upon 
this subject, we shall pause to make a few observations, 
on what is termed ‘natural acting.” 

The majority of persons uphold the system of impulsive 
acting, or to be clearer, that school of acting, where the 
performer settles in his mind merely the broad outline 
of his character, and fills up at night ad libitum. 

The general failing of those who thus act from imme- 
o4 
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diate impulse, is mannerism ;—our natures do not vary 
with the character, or with the night ; therefore, acting 
on impulse, we must eternally represent ourselves, rather 
than the author, till we tire by reiteration; whereas a 
studied actor, having arranged in his mind what he in- 
tends doing, goes forth to the stage to represent a crea- 
ture of his fancy ; and though he may in consequence be 
colder in his style, than the devotee of the other system, 
the chances are ten to one that he is more consistent and 
more original. 

Actors from impulse are always unequal ;—-if the ex- 
citement they receive from applause be less than usual, 
they will become flat andinsipid, in the very scenes that 
on a preceding evening they rendered vigorous and in- 
spiring ; besides, in the casualties of existence, whatever 
has in the day operated on their feelings, in real life, they 
will communicate at night to the character of the mimic 
scene, 

Fine feeling and quick sensibilities are injurious to an 
actor. If, in one part, represented in three hours, an 
actor really felt and endured the conflicting emotions oc- 
curring, perhaps, in nearly the whole life of the being 
represented,—he must become exhausted long before the 
completion of his task; and besides, (supposing his 
strength to sustain him,) could he turn (by the mere 
force of impulse) from grief to joy—from hatred to love, 
in one instant? for the acts of ages are thus compressed 
to those of moments, by dramatists. Could he, we say, 
really feel absorbed in grief, and then, after a speech of 
different tendency, from another performer, suddenly 
turn to a paroxysm of joy? impossible! The conse- 
quence would be, as it invariably is, that the actor from 
impulse feels the passion superficially, and represents it 
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imperfectly; whilst the actor from study, quietly ob- 
serving the emotions of Nature, strives to imitate closely 
her external appearances only, and generally attains his 
object—We no more thiuk feeling a necessary ingredient 
in acting, than we should deem it expedient for a painter, 
after he had finished a likeness upon the canvas, to repre- 
sent the heart, liver, brains, and the internal formation, 
on thie back of it. 

It is only when study degenerates into precision, that 
it becomes displeasing :—the most finished actor may find 
sumething occur to him during the fervour of acting, that 
would never have been thought of in the closet. As the ge- 
neral may find a manceuvre present itself in the field, that 
he did not dream of in his camp ; then, indeed, when im- 
pulse aids study, it becomes valuable. We remember an 
instance of this in a French comedian, who, in represent- 
ing the character of Lovegold, in the French piece of The 
Miser, duriug his madness, at the loss of his money, per- 
ceived a pin lying on the floor; he suddenly stopped, 
picked up the pin, stuck it in safety in his sleeve, and then 
relapsed into his former rage: in this case the impulse of 
the moment was useful; yet, would those, who argue 
against study, have blamed this performer for afterwards 
doing the same thing, because, in all subsequent per- 
formances it was trick and not nature ? 

We need not tell our readers that Miss KEtLy is the 
main attraction at the English Opera House, where we 
trust she may long continue to delight the town. 

Miss Kety is in person about the common size, her 
figure is symmetrically beautiful ;* her face is round and 





* By the bye, this lady is by far too fond of sporting 
her shape in male attire ; but we are tired with quar- 
relling with actresses on this account. 
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pleasing, though not handsome ; her eyes are light blue ;* 
her forehead is peculiarly low, and this circumstance 
materially mars the effect of her countenance : her smile 
is exceedingly beautiful, and may be said to completely sun 
her countenance ;—how skilfully she uses her transitions, 
from pouting to smiling, those who have’ seen her in 
Betty Finikin, in Gretna Green, in the scene where the 
assumed Lord Lovewell, after the quarrel, says, “‘ You’re a 
devilish pretty girl, Betty,’”’ can bear witness to. 

We have found no fault with our heroine, (for, in 
truth, she is dramatically faultless) ; but, as critics, we 
shall lose our name, if we part without an illnatured re- 
mark: her Meg Merrilies, then, in The Witch of Dern- 
cleugh, a bad imitation, or rather continuation, of Guy 
Mannering, was a failure ; she had not the force or dig- 
nity of Mrs. Egerton; indeed, we cannot conceive our 
heroine grand at all; she need uot regret it: she pos- 
sesses 


“* What grandeur can never bestow ;” 


and that she may long live to enjoy all the blessings of 
this life, (circumscribed as they are,) and to render de- 
light to those that share existence with her, is our ardent 
and heartfelt prayer. 





* Query. Would she were here to decide ; we may be 
allowed to forget, seeing her only three months in tly 
year.—Eb. 
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&e. &e. 


To the Editor of Oxberry’s Dramatic Biography. 
Mr. Enrror, 

I recollect reading, some two or three years back, an 
article in the London, or New Monthly Magazine, I am 
not certain which, on Garrick’s delivery of Gloster’s 
opening soliloquy, in Richard I1I.—Now, asI consider 
any effort, however humble, to explain or elucidate the 
works of our immortal Bard, to be laudable, I am in- 
duced to offer a werd or two on the subject; more es- 
pecially so, as I well recollect I was myself an imme- 
diate proselyte to the Reviewer’s argument, though in 
direct opposition to the present modes of delivering that 
celebrated passage. But as I have forgotten in what 
number, and, indeed, in which of the above works the 
article was published, I must trust tc my memory to 
give the substance of it, (for I cannot pretend to offer any 
new reasons,) though sensible how feeble my language 
will be, to those who have read the original.— I will not 
repeat the soliloquy here ; but I would wish your read- 
ers to turn to their Shakspeares, and read the passage 
carefully, and then, as carefully, consider the character 
of the ambitious tyrant Gloster.—I will then ask, was 
he a moody, gloomy, saturnine villain? Was he a 
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thoughtful moralizer upon life’s vicissitudes? Was he, 
(except, perhaps, in one instance,) a conscience-ridden, 
petty-larceny scoundrel ?—No! Gloster was a bold- 
faced, reckless villain, to whom fear and doubt were 
alike strangers : towering in his ambition, fiercely and 
confidently exulting in his own powers, joyously ex- 
pressing that exultation, and suffering no vacillating 
doubts to depress the unbounding confidence he placed 
in his own mental superiority ; a laughing hellhound, 
who could ‘* smile, and murder while he smiled ;”’ and, 
still smiling, could ** descant on his own deformity.”’ 

Now, the soliloquy in question is always delivered, (at 
least, when I have heard it delivered,) in a thoughtful, 
gloomy, meditative style, moody, and witha strong infusion 
of bitter contempt.—I ask, (the above considered,) ‘* Is 
this in character ?’’ I think not.—I will not now dissect 
the speech, to prove my (or rather the Reviewer’s) 
opinion; but leave it to the judgment of your readers, 
reserving thus much for myself, that I think it ought to 
be delivered in as nearly opposite a style to that in 
which it is at present spoken, as possible ; that there 
should be a bounding joy, a fiery, impatient, unsmothered 
exultation, implying that consciousness which the ‘ as- 
piring Gloster” is supposed to feel: that he can ride 
triumphantly through the stormy billows of the world, 
and calm the tempest which he, as it were in sport and 
mockery, and in the very fulness of his heart, has raised, 
In fact, that it should be spoken exactly as that great 
master of the passions is said to have spoken it; whose 
genius, matured and chastened by his judgment, pur- 
chased him a noble appellation from a just and ad- 
miring nation, which posterity has hallowed. And, till 
worse than ‘ Gothic barbarism’’ shall o’ershadow this 
favoured land, the name of David Garrick will ever be 
remembered with regret and admiration, as the ** British 
Roscius.’’ 


W. H.M. 
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STUDY. 


Garrick told me he was two months rehearsing Benedict, 
before he could satisfy himself that he had modeed his 
action and recital to his own idea of the part.—Hen- 
derson’s Letters. 


SHERIDAN. 


A clergyman having written some observations on 
Shakspeare’s plays, carried a specimen of his perform- 
ance to Mr. Sheridan, who said, * I wonder people won’t 
mind their own affairs ; you may spoil your own Bible, 
if you like, but, pray, let ours alone !” 


‘¢ SUIT THE ACTION TO THE WORD.”’ 


The Duke of Gloster, in Jane Shore, concludes a 
speech, during his first interview with Hastings, by de- 
siring him to proceed with his recital, in these words: 
** On with your tale.” A waggish Richard seeing, ona 
certain night, ‘* a beggarly account of empty boxes,”’ 
and aware of some friendly cronies in the pit—whilst 
speaking the line preceding the above, carelessly threw 
his arm over the shoulder of the Lord Chamberlain, and 
accompanied the, “‘ on with your tail,”’? by an illustra- 
tive jerk of his lordship’s wig on the nape of his neck. 
Poor Hastings, taken by surprise, found, like poor 
Teague, that the “ laugh would come upon his face,’ 
and was obliged to turn up the stage: the pittites threw 
themselves back on the seats convulsed, and Richard 
was ** himself,’’ that night, no more. 


COOKE, 


Was one evening very merry at a tavern, when In- 
cledon, coming in, was requested by our great tragedian 
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to sing ‘“‘ The Storm ;’’ but it being late, he refused, 
and retired to bed. Irritated at this, Cooke determined 
to be revenged ; and after musing for a few minutes, 
asked the waitersif they knew the man who had just 
been sitting in the same box with him? They replied, it 
was Mr. Incledon. ‘* No such thing,’? exclaimed 
Cooke, ‘ ’tis some vile impostor, for he has stolen my 
watch and notes, and [ insist on an officer being sent 
for, that we may search him.’’ Remonstrance was 
fruitless: so at length the guardian of the night was 
summoned, and they all ascended to Incledon’s chamber, 
with Cooke at their head. Charley, roused from his 
first sleep, asked what they wanted ? Cooke insisted that 
he was the man who had the notes, at the same time ob- 
serving, ‘* If itis really Incledon, he can sing ‘ The 
Storm ;’ let him do so, and I shall be convinced of my 
error.”’ Incledon now perceiving the drift of the joke, 
without further preface, addressing himself to Cooke, 
struck up ‘* Cease, rude Boreas ;’’ and having gone 
through the ditty, the party left him once more to his re- 
pose. 


MR. HAM. 


Some ladies who were in company with a Mr. Ham, 
requested him to sing ; after some hesitation he did so : 
when he had concluded, he asked a lady ‘if she had 
heard Mr. Braham ?’’ “ No, Sir,’’ said she, “ but I 
have heard Mr. Ham-bra.”’ (bray.) 


MR. T. DIBDIN, 


This gentleman, one day engaging a lodging for 
himself and wife, stated to the landlady that he was con 
nected with the theatre.—* Oh,” said the hostess, “* then 
you’re threeatrical ?”’ ‘* No,”’ replied Dibdin, ** there’s 
only two of us.”’ 
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RICH AND FOOTE. 


The education of Rich, manager of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and Covent-Garden Theatres, had been grossly 
neglected, consequently, though he had a good under- 
standing, his language was vulgar and ungrammatical, 
He had contracted a strange and rude habit of calling 
every body Mister, which gave rise to an unmannerly 
bon mot by Foote. Rich having called him Mister 
several times, Foote grew warm, and asked him the 
meaning of not calling him by his name. ‘ Don’t be 
angry,’’ said Rich, *‘ for I sometimes forget my own 
name.’’—** That’s extraordinary,’’ replied Foote, ‘ for 
though I knew you could not write it, I did not suppose 
you could forget it.”’ 


GEORGE COLMAN THE YOUNGER. 


This gentleman was once in a company of grave 
antiquaries, when the conversation turned on the origin 
of popular sayings; a gentleman present said, nothing 
had puzzled him so much as to ascertain the origin of 
the saying, ‘* I’ll give you a cheque on Aldgate pump.”’ 
Colman, who had been very silent during the whole of 
the dry discussions of the evening, immediately re- 
marked, ‘* That he supposed it was because they used to 
take draughts (drafts) there.”’ 

His present Majesty, when Prince of Wales, meeting 
Mr. Colman at a convivial party, composed of the first 
wits of the day, gaily observed, “ That there were two 
George the youngers in company. But,”’ continued 
his Royal Highness, ‘‘ I should like to know who is 
George the Youngest.’ ‘* Oh!’’ replied Colman, very 
happily, ‘* I could never have had the rudeness to come 
into the world before your Royal Highness.”’ 

A public singer having heard that Bannister’s good 
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voice arose from his swallowing a large quantity of 
Port, used to get drunk every night with that wine, but 
all to no purpose. Mr. Colman and Bannister hap- 
pened to be together when this circumstance was told, 
to their no small amusement. ‘* Ah!’ said Colman, 
** the poor fellow is not in the secret ; he ought to swal- 
low a pipe every day, and then he would pipe well.’’ 
Mr. Coiman was on another occasion rising to leave a 
convivial party, when he was strongly pressed to stay 
by the host, who remarked, ‘*‘ That he must not go yet, 
for he was not half primed.’’ ‘* Not half primed,” said 
the wit; ** Iam both loaded and primed, and if you 
wait a moment you shall hear me go off |”’ 
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NOTICES TO AND COMMUNICATIONS FROM 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sidney has by this time discovered that we have not 
neglected his lines. 


Philomela is informed that he might have scen his 
favour, on the subject of Madame Vestris leaving Drury, 
and Mrs. Waylett being engaged in her line, in a penny 
publication which was published some months back.—It 
is remarkable also, that the precise note given to the lines 
on that occasion, is adopted by our original correspon- 
dent P. 


We approve the sentiments, but not the verse of 
T.C.N. 


Quiz is informed that his suggestion, by which we are 
obliged, shall be adopted. 


We have received two letters on the subject of the 
disposition of the plates, which shall be immediately at- 
tended to. 


We have again to repeat our request, that all com- 
munications may be post-paid. We submit that no in- 
dividual of common sense, would think of sending either 
advice or communication to a periodical publication, 
except it was freed of any further trouble to the editor, 
than that of reading its contents. 


We thank Mr. Sherwin for his hint. 












SONG, BY W. L. REDE, 


Of the Olympic Theatre. Sung by Mr. Becawitu. 


When the fetterless heart roams in freedom, tho’ bright 
Are the hopes which shed o’er it their halcyon light, 
They pass ;—but where love its bright signet has set, 
Tis a glow of heart’s sunshine we never forget. 

Then sorrows may come, woe’s dire ocean may roll, 
One thought still exists, tho’ alone, in the soul ; 

As the deluge which lay the wild mountain-rock bare, 
Still left the sweet olive in peacefulness there. 


2. 


Eyes may tell the fond tale, but the lip best imparts 
The feeling of transport that glows in our hearts, 
But lips, like the grape, it must still be confess’d, 
Tho’ beauteous alone, are the sweeter when prest. 
Oh! the breast’s heaving rapture eclipses the eye, 
When the language of rapture breaks forth in a sigh ; 
Like the image of Memnon the fond bosom glows, 
Which burst forth in music when morning arose. 


3. 


Love wakes with the kiss, and expires with the sigh, 

As morns wake with gleams, and with ev’ning winds die ; 

Another morn rises as bright to our view, 

But no other love wakes the bosom anew. 

There lives the regret, time can never efface, 

Which shadowing, adds to each beauty its grace 

In the heart, like proud domes that have yielded to 
time, 

You may trace ’mid the ruins what once was sublime. 
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